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hundreds of charges against dozens of so-; 
called “Watergate figures" like himself, 
subtracts the 14 men convicted and finds 
among the remaining innocent an uncon-; 
scionable surplus of shattered lives and 
personal suffering, his own among theiri.^fr 

Last month, as the 20th anniversary ot 
Watergate approached, he dashed off a let-) 
ter to the nation’s 30 leading newspapers^/ 
wire services and newsmagazines pleading 
with them to “exercise discretion" in any 
upcoming retrospective articles when they 
identify someone as a “Watergate 'conspir- 
ator’ . . . Watergate 'character’ or similar/ 
term of lasting stigma." 

While he has won retraction of such la- 
bels in the past, he wrote, “that has been 
costly. Meanwhile, my financial affairs 
have been shattered. My defense expenses 
have been enormous. Awards and honors, 
justly due, have been denied me. Positions 
of trust have been withheld." / / '£ 

For an 84-year-old son of Shakopee, still 
seeking validation in the wider world, it’s 
been a heavy price. But Stans has never, 
for one moment, lain even an ounce of that!/ 
price at the feet of Richard Nixon. / 

“It never occurred to me to pin my prob- 
lems on him or anybody else,” Stans says- 
thoughtfully, making a tepee of his long, A 
freckled fingers after adjusting his presi- 
dential seal tie clasp. “I never felt I wanted 
to go back and demand accountability, fi- 
nancial or otherwise, from anybody that 
got me in trouble. It always seems best to 
me to forget the misdeeds and mis-evalua-~ 
tions of my friends and go on doing my : 
business as best I can. . . ." 

Stans, however, has done far more than 
taking care of business. He also appears to 
have sustained one of history’s world-class 
cases of unrequited love, toward a presi- 
dent who at best ignored him and at worst 
hung him out to dry. 

In his book, he notes without complaint 
that, despite his Cabinet position (he was ♦ 
Nixon’s first secretary of commerce) and 
his record-breaking achievements in fund- 
raising, he was routinely excluded from the; 
president’s inner circle. His budgetary ad- 
vice was ignored. His counsel was discard- 
ed. On the night of his overwhelming elec-' 
tion victory, Nixon spurned even a token 
appearance before Stans and the contribu-;.' 
tors who had paid for it all. £ 

Once Stans’s three-year legal nightmare ; 
of accusations, innuendo and investigation 
began (his wife was critically ill much of 
the time; she died in 1984), Nixon offered 
neither money or support. When the fa- 
mous White House tapes were made pub- ; 
lie, Stans discovered N ixon ; had secretly 
planned to make him ajfall^i^^^We scan- 
dal, nominating^ him : ^^^i^^^k)rship 
so his stormy confirmation hearings would 
take the heat off the president. 

Didn’t that kind of smack of ingratitude? 
vSee STANS. F5. Col. t * 



g r , ; STANS, From FI 

:n \ “You’re right about that,” Stans 
says. 

.Which in turn demands a certain ac- 
counting: 

Why has Maurice Stans just spent 
four years raising $27 million for the 
■/Nixon Library? 

/ A Sense of Obligation 

Here is the central paradox of Mau- 
;tice Stans. 

“I don't know how you rationalize 
my thinking," he says of his continued 
; ^service to the man who brought him 
cfdqwn. “Many people have been angry 
/.for me. Many people have thought I 
/ should have acted differently. But 
* maybe it's my Minnesota small-town 
^attitude. . . .” 

What happened was Nixon asked 
; . him over to dinner and, after he'd 
.turned down the fund-raising job three 
y ; times, “tried the one thing that always 
-works: flattery. He said 'Maury, 
/you’re the only man in the country 
'/who can do this. Without you there 
will be no Nixon Library.’ And I said, 
.^JVell, Mr. President, if you put it that 
•♦/Way, I accept. But it won’t be easy.’ 
And it wasn’t. ... 

“But I felt an obligation to Nixon as 
I did to Eisenhower. Eisenhower 
picked up a guy with no government 
experience whatever and put him in 
charge of the federal budget. Nixon 
put me in charge of raising money for 
his campaign when I’d never raised 
more than $1.5 million before. . . . 

“Those things became challenges to 
me, opportunities. And whatever suc- 
cesses I’ve had in my life have flowed 
from opportunities like that.” 

‘You Don't Want to Know' 

Stans is explaining how he could 
have been blind to what his 1972 
fund-raising was paying for. 

“There were two parts to the mon- 
ey ; operation: getting the money, 
“Which was my job, and handling the 
money, which was Hugh Sloan’s. He 
deposited and dispersed the money, 
paid the bills and so on, and along the 
Iglqe^ he got involved in a couple of 
♦f*;; flows of cash I didn’t know anything 
about, until the whole thing came out 
K;in court 

jv “I remember one instance when 
^ Slpan- came to me and said, ‘Liddy 
$ wants $50,000 to spend in New 
p Jfenapshire.’ And I said, ‘What’s Liddy 
I;: got to do with New Hampshire?’ And 
f Z he said, ‘I don’t know but Magruder 



f says he should have it.' And 1 said, 
e ‘Wait; a minute: Let me talk to John 
$ Mitchell.' So I called Mitchell and I 
;jv said, ‘Is Liddy entitled to get any mon- 
^y ? fo r campaign purposes?’ And he 

E ^Yes, but it should go through 
n<* And I said, ‘That’s the way it 
ie but I just want your approval.’ 
?he said, ‘Okay, tell Sloan to give 
[y* any amount of money he asks 
And that’s what happened.” 
^^^ccording to testimony in the Wa- 
^eifgate hearings, Sloan later asked 
] £tans precisely what Liddy, who was 
| technically nothing more than counsel 
|p the finance committee of the Com- 
| tnittee to Re-Elect the President, 
i: needed money for. The answer, of 
I course, was for the campaign of “dirty 
tricks” of which the Watergate bur- 
!v glary was only one small part. But 



Stans, Sloan said, replied, “I don’t 
want to know and you don’t want to 
know.” . ; . 

It was, Stans says today, none of his 
affair. 

He concedes that CPAs such as he 
usually evidence unusual interest in 
- both where money comes from and 
where it goes. But, as he explains: 
“There’s a fever that goes on in a 
campaign like that. It gets higher and 
higher. You do your job at a faster and 
faster pace and you have less and less 
time to look at any individual transac- 
tion. . . . Yet I did take the time. I was 
able to demonstrate to the special 
prosecutor that I had refused or re- 
turned somewhere between $4 and 
$5 million, either because I didn’t 
trust the contributor or because the 
contribution came with some sort of 
string attached. ... 

“Now if there's a question of my in- 
tegrity, it seems to me that’s part of 
the equation. It seems to me that 
ought to outweigh any little piddling 
thing of a two-month delay in report- 
ing an item because I couldn’t get the 
names of the contributors from the in- 
dividual who raised the money. But 
nothing has ever been said about that, 
as far as I can remember, either by 
the lawyers [who prosecuted him] or 
by the media.” 

Flattery and Fund-Raising 

One question, spoken and unspo- 
ken, about Maurice Stans and Water- 
gate, is how, if the 1972 campaign 
contributions weren’t buying special 
favors from the Nixon administration, 
a nice unassuming fellow like Maurice 
Stans managed to raise so much. 

The answer, he says with a crafty 
smile of pride, lies in his discovery of 
the real key to fund-raising: “Nobody 
ever gets offended by being asked for 
too much.” 

People, he says, “are flattered by 
being asked to give more than they 
can afford”: It suggests you think 
they’re richer than they are. 

“Suppose I came to you and said, 
‘I’m raising $2 million for an animal 
shelter here in Washington. Your 
neighbors are all contributing and 
we’d like you to contribute too.’ What 
goes through your head? You think, 



‘How much should I give him: $25? 
$50? Or does he expect more than 
that?’ ” 

So fund-raising rule number one, 
Stans says, is always name a figure 
before your prospect can think of one. 
And make it larger than you think 
they’d give. 

“So instead of waiting for you to 
suggest a figure I say, ‘Several of your 
neighbors are giving $200 and we 
think it would be nice if you were in 
that same class.’ I’ll probably get the 
$200 from you. But if I don't I’ll al- 
ways get more than if I let you set the 
amount yourself.” 

But it's also critical, Stans says, to 
know your prospect and see him in 
person. In 1968, he said, he flew to 
Chicago hoping to coax a $25,000 
contribution for Nixon from legendary 
mega-millionaire W. Clement Stone. 
But he didn’t know much about 
Stone’s politics, and was surprised to 
find him already strongly for Nixon. 
Noting the enthusiasm, Stans held 
back from mentioning a figure, and by 
the time they'd finished lunch, had 
about decided he could ask for 
$100,000. Then Stone mentioned he 
strongly favored matching gifts, and 
would match anything the campaign 
could raise in the next 60 days. 

“Up to what amount, Mr. Stone?” 
Stans asked. . 

“Up to a million dollars.” 

Stans then asked for and got a 
$200,000 advance on account, and the 
1968 Nixon presidential campaign 
was underway in style. 

Four years later, Stans said, he’d 
learned other techniques as well. 

‘1 would meet with some potentially 
big contributors and tell them, ‘You all 
know what kind of president Richard 
Nixon would be, but you probably 
don't know much about George Mc- 
Govern. So I’ve brought along copies’ 
of a tax bill he’s submitted to Con- 
gress. Take it home, show it to your 
accountant and ask him how much this 
bill would cost you.’ That was very ef- 
fective.” 

Total Recall 

Whatever the traumas he suffered 
over Watergate, Stans is a great ad- 
vertisement for old age. Though he’s 



slightly stooped and wears a hearing 
aid, his mental agility would impress in 
a man half his age. Not only can he re- 
call from memory chapter and verse 
of every charge, trial and witness in 
the labyrinth of Watergate, he is just 
as forthcoming with details of the 
budget he balanced in 1960 or his 
trade talks with the Soviets during de- 
tente. 

In January he finally decided to 
whittle his 15 corporate consultancies 
and directorships down to three. He 
closed his office and now has a secre- 
tary only three days a week. But he's 
been away from home more than half 
the year so far, most recently working 
on revitalizing a minority enterprise 



program that was one of his pet pro- 
jects as secretary of commerce. 

He's also writing his autobiography 
(“Between the Lines of History") and a 
book on fund-raising. 

Where does he get the energy? 

“When I was 12 my father bought a 
life insurance policy on me for $1,000. 
I read all the fine print and discovered 
that on the payment of premiums for 
the 96th year, no more premiums 
shall be due and the full amount of the 
policy falls due to the beneficiary. I de- 
cided I had to live to be 96 to collect 
that $1,000. And I still plan to." 

And from Maurice Stans, the small, 
satisfied smile of an accountant who's 
summed it all up. 
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